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A YANKEE’S WAY TO UTOPIA 
David Gittleman 
in Unity 

Edward Bellamy, the one hundred per- 
cent American creator of the well-known 
American utopia, ‘‘Looking Backward,” 
is one of the few harbingers of reform of 
which our pioneering nation is justly 
proud. Of him may well be said, what a 
peer of Sanhedrim fame remarked referring 
to Rabbi Leazar ben Azariah, one of the 
original founders of the Talmud, that a 
generation having a man like him is not 
orphaned. 

A true son of a Baptist clergyman, born 
in the state of Massachusetts, a law student 
turned journalist, Bellamy was confronted 
with man’s inhumanities to man and dared 
to face the issue in the spirit of all New 
England pioneers, whose bravest sons set 
out to conquer an unfriendly continent. 
He knew the power of words, and tilted 
them most poignantly to unmask the 
social crimes which are religiously glossed 
over by polite and privileged society; 
characterized by the author as those riding 
the comfortable breezy upper deck of the 
social coach, pulled uphill by a starving 
humanity. He believed that by evading 
fundamental issues in the economic field, 
using patch-up legislation to hide the ulcer, 
we simply implant deeper and perpetuate 
the evils as they are. With all good Ameri- 
cans, he did not believe in the use of force, 
rightly trusting that the American demo- 
cratic way of peaceful persuasion is the 
best and least harmful method of bringing 
about a desirable social change for the 
good of all. Using innocent romance as a 
vehicle, Bellamy set out, in 1886, to sketch 
the plans whereby the road out of chaos 
and strife is cleared for orderly creative 
life. What are the specific social evils the 
Yankee-journalist undertakes to com- 
bat, and what is his exact, and what he 
considered workable, remedy? 

Armed with the undaunted zeal of an 
Emerson, the daring of a Minute Man ora 
‘Thoreau, and the fervent trust in the ul- 
timate enthronement of the right, Bellamy 
becomes horrified by the division of so- 
ciety into classes and the unjustifiable 
plight of the masses. The mere sight of 
poverty in the midst of plenty is to him 
the height of folly, criminal folly. Analyz- 
ing in a dramatic way the effects of poverty, 
Bellamy says: for the body it is hunger 
and thirst, torment by heat and frost, in 
sickness neglect, in health unremitting 
toil; for the moral nature it means op- 
pression, contempt, and the patient en- 
durancé of indignity, brutish association 
from infancy, the loss of all the innocence 
of childhood, the grace of womanhood, the 
dignity of manhood; for the mind it means 
deadly ignorance, the torpor of all those 


faculties which distinguish us from brutes. 

. (Poverty) makes of this otherwise 
renturetaded world a Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, with its press. of maddened men 
tearing and trampling one another in the 
struggle to win a place at the breathing 
holes. 

* + 
A SENSE OF JUSTICE 
from The New Ouilook 

Is there among us a growing feeling after 
justice and fair-dealing; an increasing 
sense of dissatisfaction and uneasiness at 
the thought of inequitable conditions and 
unequal opportunities in the lives of the 
people? It would be nice to think that 
there was; indeed, it would be most com- 
forting and reassuring if we could think so. 

The question is not, do we think it is 
possible to have quite equitable conditions 
and equal opportunities for all in such a 
world as ours? It might be interesting if 
we could discover to what extent such a 
condition might be possible, but that is 
not the question worth spending the most 
time over. After all it is only a very aca- 
demic question at best. A vastly more 
important question is: Does the thought 
that there is injustice in the world, unequal 
opportunities and most unfair conditions 
for thousands of people, worry us? And 
how much does it worry us? 

We might, of course, ask another ques- 
tion as to what we ought to do about such 
a matter, if we discover that the conditions 
hinted at do give us much uneasiness, but 
even that would not be as fundamental a 
question as the one we are asking. What 
we will do finally in such a matter will 
depend upon the depth and the constancy 
of that feeling of dissatisfaction and un- 
easiness that may be working in us. 

If we have a consuming desire to build a 
righteous world and a fairly constant and 
very real sense of uneasiness about the 
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one that we now. hawe,, there is.no doubt 
but that we will. do something about it,, 
and that we shall be able, very likely, to. 
discover a little bit. about. what that. some- 
thing should be. Our greatest need is a 
sensitive conscience in this matter... Wheth-- 
er our conscience in general.is getting more: 
sensitive it might. not. be safe to say, but it. 
would be quite safe to say that, up to date, 
we are certainly not. too greatly concerned.. 

Is it not, indeed,, altogether remarkable 
that so many of us.are so little concerned, 
and especially in. view of the fact that jus- 
tice and a zeal for it.always-pay?’ In so far 
as there is injustice and unfair conditions. 
and unequal opportunities; society must 
stand in unstable equilibrium, always, 
threatened with upheaval and. anarchy 
of some kind. We shall never be able to: 
achieve world peace and world prosperity 
save as we seek ever more earnestly and. 
more intelligently justice for all and a fair 
deal for all. We are coming ever nearer to 
that fair goal only as, a feeling for justice 
and fair-dealing is deepening and growing. 

* *. 


TOWARDS CAREER SERVICE 
L. D. White 
in The Winter Yale Review 


Expansion, increasing stability, tech- 
nological improvement, developing social 
purpose, professional and union organiza- 
tion, are among the major trends of the 
public service of the last quarter century. 
Notable as the advance has been, it still 
leaves us in a definitely unsatisfactory 
stage, with instruments of national action 
still only imperfectly formed, and with a 
contemporary need far ahead of accom- 
plishment. From the source out of which 
new institutions of public policy have re- 
cently arisen in such profusion, what is 
coming forth to strengthen and to rebuild 
the public service on which ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of policy so surely depends? 

The answer seems to be that we are 
moving slowly towards a ‘‘career service,” 
following rather tardily along the path 
which has already been well worn by the 
public services of Germany, France, Hol- 
land, the Scandinavian countries, and 
Great Britain. Career service is not 
necessarily synonymous with life service. 
In any jurisdiction where the merit system 
prevails, there are plenty of instances in 
which a government employee has held one 
position all through his working life. In 
glancing recently at some records relating 
to the federal retirement law, I noted that 
one federal employee had actually worked 
for the government for seventy-two years 
—so far as I know, the world’s record. 
Yet his life service was not in fact a career 
service. Properly, a career implies growth, 
unfolding, personal development, and cor- 
responding advancement in responsibility 
and pay. It is, in short, dynamic, while 
life tenure of office may be merely static. 
Without the capacity and the opportunity 
for advancement and development, life 
work is not career service. = =~ 
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The Bible in Religious Education 


Theodore Gerald Soares 


=q/T is easy to make a case against the Bible. We 
S Ki may say that it is a Semitic literature; its 
language, its figures, its background are dif- 
iss} ferent from ours. It is related to a religious 
eyiteni of priests, sacrifices, festivals, rituals, that are 
utterly remote from anything in modern life. Its 
moral problems are those of another age, and, indeed, 
its solution of those problems is not always in ac- 
cordance with our modern conceptions of right. It 
is a book of miracles. In the Bible God is always in 
the marvelous. The problems of life are there solved 
by divine intervention. Moreover, it is an adult book, 
written throughout for adults. 

Yet it is a human book. We open its pages and 
read of those conditions, so alien sometimes to our 
modern interest, and then, of a sudden, we come upon 
tales that stir our hearts, for they speak to our elemen- 
tal needs—needs that have not changed with the cen- 
turies. We come upon words that express our deepest 
feelings—those elemental feelings of faith, truth, 
hope, love, that do not change with the centuries. 
And these points of contact are not only for adults. 
Much of the Bible belongs to a very simple stage of 
religious development, not far removed from that of 
childhood. 

With all sympathy for the demand of modernity 
and for immediate attack upon the actual problems 
of children, it ought to be recognized that no one can 
live merely in the present. We have expected this 
month that young hearts will have been stirred by 
the stories of Washington and Lincoln, and yet how 
far away from our time are the problems which they 
faced. A minister was seeking to enforce a point by 
reference to the religious experience of Gladstone, when 
a young college student objected that such old fash- 
ioned examples have no meaning today. If one would 
really be modern he would almost have to confine 
himself to the newspaper. 

It is no small part of education to realize that we 
are in a historical process. We have come out of a 
past, we are the possessors of a heritage which we must 
critically appraise, we are going into a future with the 
revalued past in our hands. If that seems too great an 
abstraction for boys and girls, what else is meant by 
their experience of being children in a home where the 
mores of the parents are to be reinterpreted in the 
light of the changing present and are to be revalued 
for the life which the youth are making for them- 
selves? 1 am working with students who are subject 
to an examination system which is a heritage in 
education. There is much difference of opinion as 
to its value. One thing that is clear to them is the 
undesirability of monitorial surveillance; so they 
' have developed an honor system. This with its 


appropriate sanctions they pass on to the freshmen 
who come in to be their successors. This is essen- 
tially a historical process, and it is fundamental in 
education. 

We must know then whence we came. And of 
course the springs of our religion are in the Bible. 
There have been many other sources, which must not 
be neglected, but the Bible must have its place. The 
very process of critical revaluation is itself funda- 
mentally educational. A sympathetic yet critical 
understanding of this great source of our religion 
should help our young people to know what religion 
means. 

Let us look at the subject in more detail. Before 
we make any attempt to define God, let us see what 
the men of our religious tradition have found God to 
be in their experience. What did God mean to 
Abraham, to the tricky Jacob and the mystic Israel, 
to Moses, the Washington of his people, to the proph- 
ets, to the apostles, to Jesus? I am not suggesting 
a study in comparative theology for boys and girls, 
but an attempt to see how men lived their human lives 
with the sense of God. When the psalmist wrote 
“The Lord is ny shepherd,”. he was not preparing 
a lyric for a hymn book, he was not saying something 
to be put in a Bible, he was expressing an experience 
of his own soul, he was describing a value that was 
real to him. It evokes some response in us. It may 
be repulsion, it may be acquiescence, it may be a wist- 
ful longing. Whatever it is, a central element of re- 
ligious faith has been expressed and our reaction to 
it is a significant educational step. 

When Jesus speaks of his Father he is not offering 
a contribution to theology, but is expressing his own 
consciousness of the supreme religious reality. Let a 
class of young people or adults make a study of all 
Jesus’ sayings about God, and then ask themselves 
whether such an interpretation of life has any meaning 
tothem. Weare the children of the faith in God which 
prophets, psalmists, apostles, so richly realized; we are 
the followers of Jesus, who seems to have known God 
with an intimacy that few have attained; surely we 
must evaluate these first-hand experiences. 

I hope it is clear that I am not suggesting that 
we shall define God according to some method which 
may be found in the Bible. We do not accept any 
external authority. But these men were religious in 
the most vital and all-controlling manner. We must 
use their achievement in our own educational process. 

Another element of religious experience most 
vividly portrayed in the Bible is the passion for social 
righteousness. Perhaps it might be said that we have 
modern material enough. Why not discuss the New 
Deal, the A. A. A., the Social Security Acts, the Con, 
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stitution of the United States? We ought to discuss 
those very acute matters, if we can do so without dis- 
rupting the church. But there is also an advantage in 
securing perspective. The prophets of Israel came to 
the conclusion that taking interest on loans was the 
root of social injustice. An interesting study is to be 
had in tracing the development of this idea. High- 
school students are quite competent to follow the 
social process which took place; the change from the 
communal life of the desert to the individualism of 
agriculture, the success of one farmer and the failure 
of another, mortgages, foreclosures, and the enslave- 
ment of the children of the unsuccessful, the attempted 
prohibition of interest, and the failure to enforce the 
law. All the elements of the economic problem are 
there, but they are in Palestine, they can be studied 
objectively, they can reveal to us that we are facing 
age-long questions, which perhaps call for a religious at- 
titude that we have not thought was essential. 

I cannot imagine anyone seriously examining the 
economic life of Israel without being compelled to face 
some of the most crucial questions of our modern 
civilization. Curiously enough, we often find our- 
selves on one side of a question when it belongs to the 
past and on the other side when it meets us in the 
present. A value of historical study is to learn the 
identification of motive, that is, to see how our own 
interestsand desires would have operated in a past 
situation. 

As indicated above, one of the difficulties in the 

study of the Bible is the constant presence of miracle. 
The problems of life were solved by divine inter- 
vention. Is this not misleading to our young people 
today? It may afford an interesting and effective 
introduction to one of the most fundamental problems 
of modern religion: is there any cosmic significance in 
human righteousness? Put very simply, in child 
language: is there any divine help when you want 
to do right? 
: A very healthy and interesting exercise for a 
high-school class would be to read through the book 
of Judges—very readable with its Homeric tales of 
the valient—and ask the question, what did the writer 
think ekcut Gcd’s relation to men? Let me pause to 
suggest that we ought to have more large-scale reading 
of the Fible and less textual exegesis. The writer of 
Judges clearly believed that Israel always had pros- 
perity when they were loyal to Jehovah and ad- 
versity when they were disobedient. Read £amuel 
ard Kings in the seme way-—just rapid reading to get 
the religicus philcsophy. ‘Then read some selected 
passages’ frcm Leuteroncmy which have the same 
theory of life. Let the students consider whether 
this view is so primitive, so naive, that it has no 
validity whatever. That is, there is no power, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness. ‘“Ihere is no 
“Ged within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own.” ‘There is no Frovidence. Eut perhaps the 
young people in their criticism of the older viewpoint 
may feel that this complete swing to a non-moral 
universe has gone too far. Were those prophets con- 
scious of a power of righteousness, which they inter- 
treted too simply, but which is none the less a great 
reality in moral experience’. 

Having come to this point, the class would be 
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ready for the dramatic treatment of the problem in 
Job. As they see that the simple faith of the prophets 
has become the hard dogmatism of the friends of Job, 
while Job’s own faith, shaken by the controversy, 
becomes vital again in the vision of God, they may 
learn something of the spirit in which to approach 
these profound mysteries of religion. 

The chief value of the Bible must always be its 
presentation of the personality of Jesus. The stereo- 
typed study of the life of Jesus and of his teaching is 
not very satisfactory. We can gain a hint from the 
latest methods of critical research. Chronological 
study of a great character is often the least interesting 
and significant method. It is held by many scholars 
that the first part of the gospels to take definite form 
was the story of the last week. Let a class read 
through that story—again large-scale reading, not 
minute analysis—asking this question: what did the 
men who believed that story think of Jesus? What 
impression had his personality made upon them that 
it should take form in this dramatic narrative? Young 
students cannot give answers in terms of intimate 
knowledge of the Palestinian background, but they can 
appreciate what the quality of Jesus meant to those 
who knew him. 

Similarly, instead of studying the Sermon on the 
Mount with a detailed attempt to understand each 
statement, let a class recognize that this collection of 
the sayings of Jesus developed as an organic whole. 
Then the problems to be faced are: what type of life 
is advocated in these sayings? did Jesus so live himself? 
did his followers attempt to form a society on that 
basis? is anyone so living today? what elements of that 
philosophy of life can we exemplify? 

At every Christmas time we should read the In- 
fancy narratives, asking: what did Jesus mean to the 
disciples who expressed their sense of his value in these 
charming legends? And indeed what is the place of 
legend, myth, symbol in the expression of religious 
experience? 

We have all been challenged by L. P. Jacks’s 
reference to “the lost radiance of the Christian 
The New Testament throbs with the sense 
of power. The little Christian communities soon to be 
found in all the cities of the empire were seeking to 
realize on earth that citizenship that was in heaven. 
They had an exuberant sense of possessing a gospel. 
From any point of view the story.of the sweep of the 
new faith from Jerusalem to Rome is one of the great 
dramatic movements of history. Why did they do it? 
How did they doit? If our only reaction to that story 
is the satisfaction that we do not believe anything 
strongly enough to care to share it with anybody else, 
perhaps we need to read the New Testament again. 
In these days of teachers’ oaths, of forcible saluting 
of the flag, of regimentation of political thinking, of 
the attempt to set up a social and economic orthodoxy 
enforced by an Inquisition, our young people ought to 
learn again the struggle for spiritual liberty which 
Paul waged in the early church. 

The Bible is undoubtedly the most difficult ma- 
terial that we use in religious education. It requires 
more competent teaching. In the absence of teachers 
who have been trained in the modern interpretation it 
would probably be wiser to use other material. iT 
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There is much still to be done to make the Bible 
more accessible to younger students. Goodspeed’s 
“Short Bible’ is a step in that direction. The Book 
of Job is difficult to read in its present form. If the 
story of the book were told in modern language, with 
selections of the noblest passages, it would be quite 


The New 


within the compass of high-school students. The same 
thing should be done for the letters of Paul. We should 
have no hesitation in editing the Bible with omission 
of all parts irrelevant to our purpose, It was freely 
done before it was canonized; we may feel free to 
continue the process. 


Pantheism a 


II 


Charles Hartshorne 


| HE new pantheism, unlike both old theism and 
5) old pantheism, admits that the evil in nature 
implies the imperfection of God if perfection 

anti} means complete freedom from every form of 
evil. Evil in the esthetic sense, i. e., suffering and dis- 
cord, cannot be excluded from the being of God. 
After all, this is not so shocking, since a loving God can 
hardly be conceived as without sympathetic partici- 
pation in our sufferings. The cross is indeed the 
symbol of a suffering deity—a symbol neatly ex- 
plained away in the older theology. But two forms of 
evil which exist in nature need not, according to re- 
vised pantheism, apply to God. These are the evils 
of ignorance and the evils of ethical ill-will; for, un- 
like those of suffering, these evils are not such that the 
evil of the part is also that of the whole. If the part 
suffers, the whole is not without suffering; indeed, if 
the thing known suffers, the knower participates sym- 
pathetically in the suffering, since the full concrete 
knowledge of the feeling of others 7s sympathy. 
God’s love and his knowledge are the same, and both 
imply that he is not a stranger to esthetic evil. But 
if the part wills evil, the whole does not necessarily do 
so, since the willing or action of the whole is in the 
coordination of that of all the parts, not in these 
separately. And certainly to know moral evil is not 
necessarily to commit it. A man has some awareness 
of the actions of his bodily cells; but what these cells 
do individually the man as a whole does not do, but 
only what these cells do in concert or together. We 
are cells in the body of God; for the most general 
bearing of our collective acts God is responsible, but 
not for our individual choices as such. FEut, some may 
object, surely the control of God over things is more 
complete than a man’s control over his cells, surely 
his control reaches to the individual details of every 
action of the world-parts! Undoubtedly there must 
be a profound difference between the two instances of 
control by a whole over its parts, but upon one thing 
pantheism must insist, and that is that no such con- 
trol can be so complete that the parts have no freedom 
at all. It is impossible that the whole collectively or 


in its unity should have all the power that there is, - 


smee then the parts distributively would have none, 
and in that case, since power is reality, they would not 
so much as exist, and there would be neither parts nor 
any whole formed of them. ‘lhe power of God is 
indeed a supreme or maximal case, and it is not even 
indefensible to speak of it 2s omnipotence, if this means 
“the absolute maximum of power over all things that 
exist, compatible with the fact that these things do 


exist and hence have some minimum of power of their 


” 
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own.’ Omnipotence, in the legitimate sense, means all 
possible power over all things, but it does not mean 
“all the power in the universe as the power of one 
thing.”” For, once more, there would then be no 
other thing, and nothing upon which to exert the 
power. 

Thus the problem of evil is met in part by ad- 
mitting a real division of power between God and 
finite creatures. Division of power clearly ‘implies 
division of responsibility, so that it is nonsense to 
make God, as omnipotent in the sense given, respon- 
sible for all events, and therefore for all evil. If, 
again, it be held that a whole necessarily completely 
dominates its parts, the empirical answer is that the 
whole man in fact does not do so with respect to his 
cells; and the philosophical answer is that since power 
is reality it cannot be in the nature of wholes com- 
pletely to destroy the’ reality of their parts by com- 
pletely enslaving them. The contrary doctrine would 
merely make wholes impossible. Thus pantheism 
does not in the least imply the unreality of human 
wills and of human freedom, unless there is a special 
principle that minds, at least, cannot be parts without 
losing their indepéndence, a principle which would 
only mean that minds cannot be parts. Eut in fact 
they are parts—of nature, of the space-time whole— 
and therefore the special principle is false. Eut per- 
haps, though minds can be parts, they cannot be parts 
of other minds, so that nature as a whole cannot be a 
mind. This is the crux of the pantheistic question. 
Here the new pantheism makes a new departure. For 
not merely does it deny that the inclusion of minds 
within minds is an inconceivable (or at least a very 
difficult) exception to the usual kind of part-whole 
relation, but it asserts that this inclusion is actually 
the universal rule exemplified in every real whole. 
Thus a man’s cells are sentient organisms, lowly minds, 
and molecules are still lowlier sentient creatures. In 
short, the new pantheism accepts “‘panpsychism,” 
taking advantage of the fact that the long battle be- 
tween idealism and realism in modern philosophy has 
resulted at last in the discrediting of idealisms of the 
non-panpsychic variety, and in the strengthening of 
positivism at the expense of materialistic or dualistic 
realism. fince theology can hardly accept pure posi- 
tivism, this leaves such panpsychic systems as those 
of Peirce, Whitehead, Etern, Montague, etc., as its 
only present resource. And in fact, theology has never 
had logical justification for any other than a-pan- 
psychic view. Cnly this view makes all creatures 
really “images’—in some degree—of the creator. 
And thus the otherwise hopeless problem of the 
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creation of matter by spirit is solved, except in so far 
as it is difficult to see how a mind can create a mind 
inferior to itself. But this difficulty, if it is such, is 
inescapable on any theory of creation; whereas the 
older theology had in addition the problem of deriving 
from mind what is not mind at all. 

Panpsychism in the same way abolishes the ap- 
parent implication of pantheism that God has a body 
composed of mere or dead matter. His material body 
is simply the minds inferior to him (as a man’s cells to 
the man) collectively dominated by him, but also 
exercising influence upon him. A body is the organiza- 
tion of one’s immediate servants. All things are the 
immediate servants of God, hence all nature is lit- 
erally his body. But servanthood is limited by the 
principle of the division of power, and the action of the 
master is subject to reaction upon the master. This 
removes another paradox in the older theologies of a 
God upon whose action no counter-action can be 
exerted. 

From the panpsychic definition of body it follows 
that if God were a “‘disembodied spirit”’ he would have 
no servants whose servitude was a direct relation to 
him—contrary surely to all theology and religion. 
The electron may be a disembodied spirit, since it 
may have no creatures in a position of subordination 
to it, but this is altogether its weakness, not its 
strength. The electron is servant of atoms which are 
servants of molecules which are servants of, etc., but 
the electron is perhaps master of nothing. The “res- 
urrection of the body”’ is the only conceivable resur- 
rection— granting that the phrase is vague. 

Nowhere is the originality of the new pantheism 
more striking than in its treatment of the problem of 
time. It boldly denies that God is unchanging in any 
but a moral sense. God is completely sympathetic; 
for he knows all things, and knowledge is essentially 
sympathetic. In fact, to say that we are parts of God 
is, on the new view, only shorthand for saying that 
God feels our feelings (the same applies to our relation 
to our cells, except that our intuition of cellular feelings 
is vague and imperfect). Sympathy is the very mean- 
ing of unification in a truly spiritual philosophy. Now 
the perfect sympathy of God is “without shadow of 
turning” in the sense that it never ceases to be ade- 
quate to all that exists; but as the world acquires new 
content with the happening of new events, the things 
with which God sympathizes, the total contents of his 
sympathetic awareness, are added to and in this sense 
changed. Thus ethically God is forever the same un- 
stinted love, but esthetically he is the ever-changing 
symphony of the world-process. Thus the paradoxes 
of timeless purpose, together with those of non-sensi- 
tive (“impassive’”’) love, and of action without reac- 
tion, are done away with once for all. 

Also done away with is the terrible puzzle of free- 
will and foreknowledge. Just as to have supreme 
power over all is not to deprive that over which this 
power is held of any power of its own, so to know com- 
pletely all things must not be taken to mean knowing 
them as having such a character that they cannot be 
themselves—that is, it does not mean knowing them 
as they are not. Now knowledge of the future is 
knowledge of what has the character of futurity. What 
is this character? Analysis of the last fifty years has 
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made clear that futurity is a mixture of definiteness. 
with indefiniteness. The future is an outline or noth- 
ing. Thus theologians who held to divine knowledge 
of the future in all details were consistent in denying 
that for God the future is really future. But they were 
not so consistent in trying to ascribe purpose to a mind 
in this way timeless. The new doctrine sees no need 
for denying time, and the awareness of futurity as 
such, to God, and denies that it is ignorance not to 
know the details of a future which in fact has no de- 
tails. Of course God is not “surprised” in just the 
human sense by what happens, for in so far as he knows. 
in advance only an outline of events, he knows that. 
this is all that he knows and all that there is to know, 
and consequently entertains no false expectations 
to be disappointed. - But he does hope! For he sees. 
that some possibilities for the future are better than 
others. Since he shares in all suffering, he hopes for 
joys to take their place, and since the content of his. 
esthetic realization is only the totality of nature, he 
hopes for perpetual addition to and increase of the 
richness and harmony of this content. 

It is true that in God the discords of the world are 
given a larger perspective which makes them less. 
serious for God than for the finite creatures most 
concerned in them. For to us a discord can be in- 
tolerable, like pain that brings a swoon; and, except as. 
creatures may be immortal, they can be destroyed 
permanently by discord; whereas God cannot be over- 
come or destroyed or robbed of his singleness of pur- 
pose by any suffering. In this sense his suffering is. 
above the evil which may attach to ours. But it is. 
still suffering, which means that he cannot but wish 
its supersession by a happier state. It may also be 
that even God does not wish for the disappearance of 
all suffering, of suffering as such; for it is not clear that. 
joy itself could survive this disappearance. But any 
particular suffering is evil, and to be opposed, to make 
room for a higher good than is compatible with its. 
existence. This higher good will, no doubt, bring its. 
own evil, as culture brings new mental pains when 
physical ones are largely overcome. 

Is the God of the new pantheism personal? In 
answer we point to the following features: God is pur- 
posive in the temporal or genuine sense; he has a body; 
he loves and suffers with his beloved; he hopes; he 
hates evil. If this is not to be a person, then what is? 
And what theology ever did, in that case, conceive: 
God as personal? 

But is God the creator of nature? How can he 
have created that which he is? The answer is that. 
just as he is personal in the very sense in which men 
know themselves to be, so is he creative in the only 
sense in which creation is given any meaning by our 
experience. To create is to mold the course of events. 
into correspondence with an idea. Men thus literally 
create each other when they mold each other’s charac- 
ters by education and friendship. And they also 
create the new cells continually forming in their 
bodies partly under the dominance of their purposes. 
But human creation is:always blended with so much 
other creative action that it can easily be overlooked 
or denied. God’s molding of the world-process is 
maximally powerful, though on such a scale that we: 
can only see it dimly. And it is quite to be admitted 
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that in creating nature ‘he is creating himself. So do 
we create our own characters and bodies, though not 
in the same maximal degree. But the self-created God 
is the changing or “‘consequent” aspect of God, the 
ever-changing unity of nature in the focus of divine 
love. And this consequent nature of God is also 
created by men and the other finite creatures, as well 
as self-created. For, once more, supreme creativity 
is not a monopoly, but permits and demands a division 
of creative power. The only monopoly is upon the 
infinite or supreme degree of power. Thus only God 
has “created all things’ in that only he has been the 
supreme force in all stages of each thing’s genesis 
throughout the infinite past. 

Is there, the reader may be asking, any reason for 
believing that nature as a whole has the personal 
character we have been speaking of? The answer, so 
far as there is space to indicate it here, is that person- 
ality is the only principle of wholeness, of integration 
on a complex level such as the universe must involve, 
of which we have any experience. Science investigates 
the “laws’’ of nature, that is, the particular patterns 
in which the general orderliness of nature exhibits itself, 
but upon the fact of orderliness itself it throws no 
light whatever. If you ask a scientist how he knows 
that nature will in future act as she has in the past, he 
will, if he has studied logic carefully, admit that as 
scientist he does not know it at all, but simply believes 
it. He believes in the intellectual reliability of nature, 
or that she has habits, ways of acting in which she can 
be counted on to persist. But he has no proof for 
this. He cannot prove it on the ground that she has 
persisted in these ways so long as we have studied 
her, for this known persistence is all in the past, and 
the question is precisely whether the future is to be 
like the past. Besides, it is only by trusting in the 
laws of nature that we can know much even about 
the past, including the past of science. The simple 
truth is that the scientist believes in a kind of unity or 
integrity of nature which he does not analyze. What 
could this unity be? If nature as a whole is a person 
of a supreme kind, then of course she will have certain 
ways of acting, for in such ways does personality 
express itself. Order in acting and personality are 
two aspects of the same idea. Thus the implication 
of the word law, namely that there must be a law- 
giver, still holds. It is not escaped by saying that 
natural laws are merely descriptions. They are not 
merely descriptions, for they are prescriptions, since 
they refer to the future. Even as applied to the past 
they are more than descriptions. If I say, had I 
dropped the pencil it would have fallen to the floor, 
I do not describe any real event, but I do state the law 
or prescription to which events conform. 

It is not merely by reference to the orderliness of 


nature that its personal character can be proved. 


But this one aspect of the argument must suffice here. 
The general principle of the argument may, however, 
be stated. When the atheist says that there need be 
no God to create the world since nature is self-suf- 
ficient and eternal, he neglects to follow his line of 
thought to its logical consequences by analyzing what 
the features of nature are by virtue of which she is self- 
explanatory and everlasting. For certainly much in 


nature is not eternal or self-intelligible. Now when 


the atheist identifies traits of nature which he can 
give any good reason for regarding as eternal he will 
find that these traits, taken together, describe a divine 
personality as the principle of wholeness in nature. 
Of course atheism used to think of atoms as eternal 
(today it would be electrons). But no shred of evi- 
dence for their eternity is available or even conceiv- 
able. And certainly they are as far as possible from 
explaining themselves, since they cannot even explain 
the laws by which their action is bound, not to mention 
explaining the emergence of life and mind in the world. 
In sum, if there is no creator apart from nature there 
must assuredly be creativity within nature, and if 
there is no orderer of nature outside it, then nature 
must be self-ordered—and so on with all the old at- 
tributes of God. These attributes were posited be- 
cause they were required for an intelligible universe, 
and if an external deity is rejected, then the attributes 
must be transferred to the universe itself. Atheism is 
that position which declares that the world as a whole 
must forever be completely unintelligible to us. It 
is also, and this is more evidently serious, that position 
which declares that there is no ultimate standard of 
value by which life can be ordered. The contemporary 
chaos illustrates the dangers of such an admission. 
Without God men resort to pseudo-gods, such as ab- 
solute state, absolute class, absolute individualism. 
Only with God can the relativity of all these things 
be set in a clear light, illuminated in fact by all our 
knowledge of that nature(including the history of man, 
of human nature) which is the body of God, as well as 
by whatever direct intuitions, or revelations, of the 
divine unity may be granted to us. 


IMMORTALITY 
Helen Macdonald Baker 


I stood upon the river bank and thought, 
“There is something beautiful about a bridge, 
rising from an earthly bank, and ere it touches 
earth again, imprinting its shadow on the swift- 
ly flowing stream.” And I vowed that I would 
build a bridge. It would be a graceful one, yet 
strong, so that when I crossed it for the last 
time, not to return to cast my shadow on the 
earth, I should know it would remain forever. 
That because of it, some man might cross the 
stream, and being above it and the moods of 
wind and tide, might sooner reach his goal. 
Then, too, I like to think that he would pause 
a moment on the bridge to see the brush- 
strokes of the setting sun, and feel the bene- 
diction of some evening star, before he started 
on his way again. Yes, perhaps tomorrow I[ 
shall start to build my bridge. Today? Oh, 
today—well—I shall sail my paper boats 
along the shore. Of course, they will not last. 
The waves will knock them down, and they 
will sink before they learn to rise. But it is 
fun to make a paper boat, and oh, so difficult 
to build a bridge—yet, there is something 
beautiful about a bridge. 
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BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY 27, 1936 


THE T. V. A. DECISION 


T is scarcely fitting for a religious journal to discuss 
an important decision of the Supreme Court 
from a legal point of view, nor is the writer of 

this editorial competent to do so. 

But the Tennessee Valley experiment, as The 
Register has frequently pointed out in its news columns, 
is something more than a legalistic formula. It is an 
attempt, one of a very few in our history, on the part 
of the United States government to use its power and 
its financial resources to see to it that the natives of a 
region rather than non-resident financial interests 
should receive a fair share of the natura] wealth of 
their own country. As such it is quite fitting that a 
religious journal, committed to the philesophy of a 
more abundant life for all, should express its grati- 
fication that the Supreme Court, whatever its motives 
or reasons in law, has for the time being allowed this 
experiment to continue. For the present those of us 
who are primarily interesied in the social well-being of 
all the people rather than the security of a few, are 
content that the T. V. A. should continue unham- 
pered by threats of unconstitutionality. We-rejoice 
with the administrators and particularly our own 
Arthur Morgan, the chairman of the Authority, on 
the cutcome. Mr. Morgan and his associates have 
rendered a great service to our country, and we are 
glad that they are to have an opportunity to continue 
that service. 

The press has day by day endeavored to belittle 
the decision; it has pointed out that it does not cover 
the entire field of the Authority’s activities, and that 
at some later date the legal representatives of the public 
utilities may be astute enough to bring a suit which the 
Supreme Court must recognize as valid. This may be 
so, but it is significant that similar statements were 
not forthcoming following recent decisions on ihe 
N. R.A. and the A. A. A. 

Whatever the final cutcome, those of us who 
think of justice in a broader sense than is envisaged in 
specific decisions of human courts are strengthened in 
our faith that the justice in which we believe will ul- 


timately prevail. That justice is that of which the 
Prophet Amos sang: 


But let justice roll down as waters, 
And righteousness as an overflowing stream. 


Then shall the Lord God of hosts 
Be gracious unto you and hear you. 


That is the justice of higher religion, which for the 
present has been made “‘legal’’ by the Supreme Court 
decision. 

Robert C. Lexter. 


* * 


A PERVERSION OF TRUE ART 


HERE has recently come to a halt in New York a 
theatrical enterprise which already has cost a 
quarter of a million dollars, and no performance 

yet given. Another hundred thousand must be raised 
before the curtain can be. The play is ““The Eternal 
Road,” a biblical pageant by Franz Werfel, and the 
producer is Max Reinhardt, who has already shown 
Hollywood how to spend a million dollars on Shakes- 
peare. Werfel’s play calls for five stages, towering 
more than fifty feet aloft, and these in turn call for 
an entire reconstruction of the old Manhattan Opera 
House. Hundreds of actors and stage hands swarm— 
or will swarm, if the additional money is found—-over 
the four lower stages, and angels will precariously 
perform upon the fifth. By all this, Werfel evidently 
hopes to call attention vividly to the age-old persecu- 
tions of the Jews, and Max Reinhardt, one surmises, 
hopes to demonstrate again his talents as a manipulator 
of grandiose spectacle. 

Just why it is necessary, at the present moment 
in history, to produce a play either to demonstrate 
persecution of the Jews, or to raise sympathy for 
them, is not apparent. But if it is necessary, one 
would suppose such a play might be produced for, say, 
$50,000, and the other $300,000 better employed in 
aiding Jews to escape from Germany. We have be- 
come callous to the expenditure of such vast sums in 
the movies, and actually the money is often earned 
back because the movies can be widely distributed 
over the globe. Eut a five-tiered stage in an opera 
house cannot be moved around, can never pay for it- 
self, can only represent a flamboyant and wasteful 
expenditure which is shocking to the moral sense and 
is a perversion of true art. 

The greatest play ever written (by the author 
whom Reinhardt has perverted in the movies)— 
‘‘Hamlet”—was designed for a bare platform, and was 
once acted by its greatest exponent, Edwin Booth, 
sans costumes and scenery, in Meriden, Conn., before 
a deeply moved audience. Cf all modern biblical 
plays, ““The Green Pastures” is the best. Its simple 
but imaginative scenery and its humble cast of Negroes 
have toured all over America for five years, taking the 
drama into the smallest cities, and everywhere raising 
a far deeper emotional sympathy for Moses, let us say, 
than Werfel’s obese pageant can ever do. When the 
Washington €quare Flayers (now the Theater Guild) 
began what turned out to be a rejuvenation of the 
American theater, Robert Fdmond Jones started 
them off with a lovely setting for Maeterlinck’s 
“Interior” which cost just $35. The Abbey Theater 
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in Dublin discovered Synge and woke the Irish nation 
_to artistic consciousness with self-made productions 
_ which cost less than the weekly wage of one union 
_ stage hand. 
Always, perhaps, a vast expenditure upon a work 
of art is a sure sign of poverty of imagination, sterility 
_ of real creative impulse, and false ideas of the mission 
of art. Artis not to astonish and stun, but to stimulate 
and arouse. The more the spectator’s imagination is 
_ forced to create, the more stimulating and valuable 
_ the work. Million-dollar movies, three-hundred-and- 
_ fifty-thousand-dollar stage spectacles, are not a sign 
of progress but of stagnation and decay. If the sum 
_to be expended on “The Eternal Road” were divided 
among thirty or forty groups of Jewish amateurs in the 
United States it would accomplish infinitely more for 
_ Jewish culture and for the self-respect of the theater. 
But that isn’t quite what Herr Reinhardt is after. 
Walter Prichard Eaton. 


* * 


WELL! WELL! WELL! 


QD moves in a mysterious way his wonders to 
; perform,” exclaimed William Cowper. We 
often find ourselves similarly impressed when 
we contemplate the drama of nature, the patterns of 
_ history and the vagaries of human behavior. At the 
- moment we are overcome with marvel at the priceless 
- contribution Mussolini and Hitler have made to the 
- eause of liberalism. 
We are not referring to any deliberate achieve- 
ment of these remarkable gentlemen, to nothing like 
_ the radio broadcast made by the former in the winter 
of 1933, in which the United States was congratulated 
for producing three such men as Channing, Emerson 
and William James. We are thinking of something 
quite beyond the realm of man’s volition, something 
that can be attributed only to the workings of God’s 
_ providence. These two men and their barbaric legions 
have inadvertently presented us, their spiritual ene- 
mies, with the most powerful weapon we have ever 
possessed, not forgetting modern science. That 
_ weapon is only a word—but what a word: Fascism! 
7 Heretofore, we were at the mercy of our enemies. 
We could meet their irrational attacks with a sweet 
but often ineffective reasonableness. They had all the 
aggressive weapons. When we stood for freedom of 
the press, speech and assembly, or the right of the 
people to alter or abolish institutional forms as they 
deemed expedient; when we espoused peace-producing 
policies such as the limitation of armaments; when we 
criticized jingoism, cupidity, monopoly and _ injus- 
tice; when we advocated the carrying of democracy 
into industrial relationships, we didn’t have a hog’s 
show; we were crushed with a word—Communism! 
We were Bolshevists! We innocently aided or cold- 
bloodedly represented the Red Peril! Fabulous Mos- 
cow Gold had been slipped into our pockets. All the 
fear and horror in the human breast was thereby 
aroused against us. 
What could we say? We could talk about civil 
liberties—it was a technical legalism. We could speak 
of tyranny and of freedom—they were empty oratorical 
ells lying lifeless on the beach of history, had been 
washed up there in the days of Patrick Henry. 


—— a 


- 


But lo, now we have been made the equals of our 
enemies. Thanks to Messrs. Mussolini and Hitler, 
we can answer them with their own ammunition. 
If we are Communists, our opponents are Fascists! 
Sedition laws; censorship of our plays and magazines 
and books; banning our parades; requiring oaths from 
teachers; policemen clubbing peaceful pickets; troops 
crushing strikes; barring radical parties from the 
polls; arresting James Rorty and Norman Thomas— 
these are not mere abrogations of civil rights and at- 
tacks upon freedom. They are Fascism. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


* * 


FREEDOM AND ECONOMICS 


ROM the avalanche of articles which is currently 
appearing in the magazines and _ periodicals 
throughout the country, one is deeply im- 

pressed with the crisis which is about to be precipi- 
tated in our civil liberties, and more particularly, in 
our much cherished freedom of speech. 

But precisely why should a threat of crisis appear 
at this time? This question is infrequently raised, 
and one is impressed that the average person only 
slightly understands what is taking place. It may 
be just a passing situation, or at best a shadow without 
reality; the average commentator does not differen- 
tiate between the symptom and the disease. And 
then, on the other hand, we seem to fight for freedom 
of speech as though it were some end in itself, the 
loss of which means but the loss of a pleasant privi- 
lege. 

On the industrial firing line, however, in the 
inner contradictions which have been harbored in a 
bourgeois culture, there are certain conflicts which 
necessarily force limitations upon individual expres- 
sion. There are today economic explanations for 
the suppression of civil liberties, and without them 
one deals with a mysterious phenomenon void of 
explanation. It is certain that no group would oppose 
free expression, and would be willing to let a sleeping 
dog alone, were not the exercise of free speech making 
inroads upon some privilege or right which could not 
be supported if brought out into the light. Surely the 
war-makers would have adequate excuse for raising 
some sort of “red-scare,”’ if thereby they would be 
made more secure. 

Cne reads from the insurance records that four 
out of every five persons above the age of sixty-five 
are dependent upon some form of charity, that from 
one-third to one-half of our families in America are 
living at the point of destitution and poverty. It may 
quite possibly be that someone has mentioned these 
figures aloud, and someone else has feared that this 
data will arouse a desire for social change, or bring 


-about dissatisfaction with the existing inequalities 
_ and injustices. 


This much is fairly certain, behind the curtail- 
ment of civil liberties, free speech and press, are de- 
sires to prevent the broadcasting of painful informa- 
tion. And, strangely enough, the threat increases 
step by step with the economic tension. It may quite 
possibly be that we have discovered here the sore spot 
which needs greatest attention. 

J. Raymond Cope. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WHAT SHALL COLLEGE TEACH? 


The American College and Uni- 
versity: A Human Fellowship. By Charles 
F. Thwing. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


This is the fortieth book by Dr. Thwing, 
who has four honorary degrees and is now 
president-emeritus of Western Reserve 
College. 

It has one great advantage, namely, 
that it enumerates in paragraph form, 
patiently, tirelessly, exhaustively, all the 
permutations and combinations of the 
“‘seven elements bodies’? which comprise a 
college. Each element is named, functions 
assigned, duties defined, ideal spirit de- 
scribed. “A desire for a certain logical 
completeness” is fullfilled. 

A college is a ‘legal personality’? which 
exists for ‘‘seeking of truth’ and ‘‘educa- 
tion.” It isa fellowship of trustees, faculty, 
students, their families, graduates, the 
president, and the public. 

The book has one great disadvantage, 
namely, that in very few instances is the 
actua! content of the fellowship indicated. 
The ‘‘ought-to-be” and “‘is’” are not dis- 
tinct. Given a common purpose and a 
common understanding of it, given a clear 
conception of functions and duties, the 
fellows of the fellowship would, no doubt, 
experience a sense of liberty and of unity, 
the worth and necessity of which the book 
was written to illustrate. But if we seek 
advice as to how men should be educated, 
in what regions to search for truth, what 
should the college do for the individual 
and for the commonwealth, we are in an 
area where liberties conflict and unity is 
non-existent. 

Ts it not superficial to say that the trus- 
tees must invest funds with an eye to se- 
curity, high return, and the reputation of 
the college, when the great problems of 
trustees are due to the nature of endow- 
ments and the cultural pressures which are 
brought to bear upon or by them quite 
without regard to the search for truth and 
“education”? 

Is it really instructive to say that a facul- 
ty must be human, must understand im- 
maturity, be truthful and at the same time 
appreciative, formal and informal in the 
right proportions, patient, conciliatory, 
courteous, and mindful that the student is 
the be-al] and end-all of a collegiate set-up? 

Does not a student need education in 
what may be called sense of direction as 
well as the cultivation of certain‘‘ powers” 
emphasized by Dr. Thwing, namely, the 
powers of analysis and appreciation, of 
independent thought and toleration and 
commandingness, of cultura] proficiency 
and a generalized religious conviction? 

When the perfect college comes the book 
in hand may quite well be found to be 


descriptive of it. But it does not describe 
any known institution in terms of its 
most real problems, stresses and strains. 
Fellowship in college, as in every institution 
today, has to be won by a reconsideration 
of education and of its environing culture. 
To conceive the principle of liberty and the 
principle of unity as equally strong leads 
Dr. Thwing to affirm the faculty-right to 
freedom in the search for and expression of 
what it regards as truth, and the necessity 
of avoiding ‘‘radicalism’” and ‘‘excessive- 
ness.’ We remain on the level of mere 
statement. No reconciliation is offered or 
is possible for these principles until the 
problems of present life are made the sub- 
ject matter of discussion. We need not 
enumerations but material! for evaluation, 
for decision, for guidance. 
T. Barion Akeley. 


* * 


SOUND, DISCOURAGING 


Contemporary Christian Thought. 
By Charles S. Macfarland. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 204 pp. $1.50. 


Nothing is more bewildering to the 
scholar reared in the schools of Wellhausen, 
Bousset, Harnack, Pfleiderer, Weinel. and 
Wrede, than the sudden and seemingly 
unjustified turn to the right in contempo- 
rary theology. We had supposed that 
the scientific method—or at least the 
scientific attitude—obtained today in the 
study of religion. Nothing is more sur- 
prising, therefore, than to discover that 
Karl Barth’s theology is being adopted 
more and more, not on the strength of its 
validity, but on the score of its effective- 
ness, and that ‘‘the exigencies of the times 
lead”? Professor Walter M. Horton and 
Reinhold Niebuhr ‘‘politically to the left, 
theologically to the right.” 

A faulty or wrong hypothesis may lead 
through error to truth, but no sincere man, 
questing for truth, has the right deliberately 
to adopt a wrong hypothesis because it 
“works.” This is wrong-headed empiricism 
with a vengeance. Professor Macfarland 
admits at the outset that the Dogma of 
the Trinity has never been adequately 
expounded, but seems to derive much 
comfort from it. 

Our author believes that the psychologi- 
cal approach to religion is of great value, 
inasmuch as it studies religion as human 
experience. The psychology cf religion 
studies religion as value and makes a de- 
cided contribution to our knowledge of 
religious experience. Dr. Macfarland 
studies the modern preacher in his world 
and quotes Dr. McNeill Poteat, Jr. (Rev. 
John Doe, D. D.) as saying that while the 
modern preacher has lost that prestige 
which was formerly due to his office, he 
still commands ‘‘warm and genuine ap- 
preciation,”’ 


In ‘The Younger Churchmen Look at 
the Church,” written by eighteen young 
men, averaging thirty-nine years of age, 
the editor, Ralph H. Read, tells us that “‘de- 
structive criticism” is not the aim. Never- 
theless, Kirby Page finds in this volume 
evidence that ‘‘a revolution in thought 
is sweeping through the ranks of clergy- 
men.” Dr. Macfarland doubts this state- 
ment. So do I. For I find theology 
growing narrower, more bigoted, less scien- 
tific, than it was in my own student days. 

Walter Samuel Swisher. 
cS * 


ENGLISH FAMILY LIFE 


Good-Bye for the Present. By Eleanor 
Acland. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


“pany. 818 pp. $2.50. 


-An intimate picture of English family 
life is given in this story of ten years in 
the lives of two children— Milly (1878-1888) 
and her daughter, Ellen (1913-1924). Mil- 
ly’s home was a 300-year old house in 
Westmoreland, and the interests and ac- 
tivities of herself, her brother and two 
small sisters are delightfully portrayed by 
Lady Ecland. With a father and mother 
of such intelligence one wonders that the 
dour old nurse, “Barley,’’ was tolerated 
and permitted to implant in the minds of 
the children so much fear of God and man. 
Being a very sensitive child, Milly suf- 
fered much from this teaching of a God of 
wrath, but being also a rationalist, she 
thinks things out for herself and finally 
presents her challenge. ‘‘What was the 
All-Loving, All-Just God about, however 
obnoxious she had become in his sight, 
that he would not kill her outright, but 
meant to consign her to everlasting flame. 
. ... The very next time she was quite 
by herself she would say out loud—yes, 
quite loud—what she thought about God.” 
The opportunity came one day in spring. 
“As she stood on a hillside, under the great 
open arch of the sky, she said, loudly and 
slowly, ‘Listen to me. I don’t care. [’m 
going to hell. You can’t do worse to me. 
So now I tell you, I just simply hate you. 
You are crueler than Barley lets Sarah 
be to a spider!’ Now let the thunderbolt. 
fall from heaven. But no thunderbolt fell. 
The daffodils still flaunted their gaudy 
blooms. And from somewhere at her feet. 
Milly was aware of a faint but unmistak- 
able fragrance. ‘White violets!’ she ex- 
claimed to herself, and went down on hands. 
and knees to search for them. The child 
had dashed her puny fist in the face of the 
invisible Love; and Love, undisturbed and 
unoffended, continued to smile upon her 
and to guide her.” 

The story of Ellen is a mother’s memory 
of a charming child, and of her home life 
during the period of ten years which include 
the years of the Great War. The closing 
chapter, ‘“Afterwards,’”’ gives the mother’s 
answer to the questions that inevitably 
arise when the life of such a joyous soul is 
so suddenly brought to a close. 

_ Marie W. Johnson. — 
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Ohne OR UM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


We ask 


only that they be brief and to the point. 


——— 


. WE RECOMMEND THIS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

When I returned home the other day 
and found your letter, I wept tears of joy. 
I just would not let myself dwell on the 
thought of how much I missed The Chris- 
tian Register. I live in a community 
where there are no Unitarians, so this 
magazine was my friend, guide and inspira- 
tion for years. It never failed me. Each 
week something to ponder and think about, 
something to help me live a little better, 
or perhaps a poem or a few lines of rare 
beauty. So when it was restored, it seemed 
like the return of a dear trusted friend. 

I just cannot express to you how deeply 
grateful I am for your kindness and 
thoughtful consideration. I am _ sorry 
I cannot write to my kind and generous 
unknown friend, as I wouid like him to 
know the real pleasure and happiness he 
has given me. 

J.M. 


(Some of our friends of many years are 
obliged to discontinue their subscriptions 
for financial reasons. Occasionally a sub- 
scriber sends his check to cover an extra 
subscription for an unknown friend. The 
letter of appreciation printed above was 
occasioned by such a gift. We recom- 
mend this to those of our readers who are 
able to carry an extra subscription. The 
Editor.) 


* * 


STATUE OF CHRIST 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
After reading the report of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal on Personal Religious 
Values which appeared in The Christian 
Register of January 18, I realize that in 
clearly setting forth the ideals on which 
the religious appeal rests, the cause of 

liberal religion is also greatly advanced. 
It has occurred to me that it might be 
possible to go still farther in this direction 
by enlisting in our behalf the aid of a noble 
art. This has in fact been attempted, and 
I believe successfully accomplished, by 
the genius of our American sculptor George 
Grey Barnard in his heroic statue of Christ. 
Those of us who have been reading Ed- 
dington’s ‘Nature of the Physical Uni- 
verse” realize that science—valiant for 
truth—has introduced us to a new universe, 
one in which the mind of the creator can 
already be dimly perceived. A page in 
the history of humanity has been turned 
over. We are living in a live universe, in 
yhich even the elements are undergoing 
transformations before our eyes. In the 
yast great reliance has been placed upon 
in its interrretation of the Christian 


~ 


religion. It has, however, been hampered 
by misinterpretations or misconceptions. 
It has idealized a dead Christ, and has as- 
sociated him in the Trinity, a presumably 
third-century concept of Greek philosophy. 
Barnard, with marvelous skill, which rivals 
that of the great Greek and Italian sculp- 
tors, has conceived the great lover of 
humanity as endowed with supreme vital- 
ity. His noble attitude of prayer represents 
an appeal to the Great Spirit. 

From our present knowledge we realize 
more clearly than ever before that this 
appeal is not based on faith alone, but 
upon reason as well. May it not be pos- 
sible among our liberal fraternity to acquire 
this statue in order to give it a reverent 
setting where it will be of most value? 

C.O. Payne. 

New York, N.Y. 


#0 x 
THANK YOU! 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I wish to let you know that I am highly 
pleased with your way of managing the 
editorial department. When an editor 
tries to speak for a group of people he must 
often generalize. In such a case you can- 
not tell exactly what the writer’s opinion is. 
But when he signs his name you feel that 
you stand on the solid ground of his opin- 
ion. Intellectually a good Unitarian will 
look upon disagreement as a toothsome 
part of his daily bread. 

J.J. Skordalsvold. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * 


MR. PREECE AND MR. MASON 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In a brief letter it is hard to make a 
complete statement. My reference to the 
article by Harold Preece was not intended 
as an adverse criticism. The main thing 
in mind was the loss to the Christian 
Church of young men like Mr. Preece, 
also a possible gain to the Christian 
Church if any place could be found in the 
organization for like-minded, forward- 
looking prophets. 

I assure our young friend that long ago 
I gave up all belief in any church being 
entitled to the claim of any so-called ‘‘su- 
pernatural” sanctions. For many years I 
myself have wondered at the reactionary 
attitude of some liberals toward social 
problems, when their attitude toward 
theological beliefs has been so broad and 
satisfactory to all forward-looking minds. 
The word “reactionary” is used here ac- 
cording to my own “‘reaction.’’ Of course 
such a description would be denied by those 
liberals who might come under that head 
to the mind of their kindly critics. 


There is no personal issue between Mr. 
Preece and myself. No “‘issue”’ is raised, 
he has my sincere sympathy, if that is the 
correct expression, and any charge of 
“slanderous attack upon the church” 
meets with my decided disapproval. If 
the church cannot endure such criticism 
so much the worse for it! 

George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 


* * 


A THEIST WRITES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I believe the appointment of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal is the most significant 
movement attempted in our denomination 
for many years. I believe in the power of 
leadership, and in the spirit of the pioneer, 
and I betieve great credit for this idea of 
investigation and appraisal is due to the 
man who dared stand alone and suggest it. 
I refer to Kenneth MacDougall, and his 
letter which appeared in The Register about 
two years ago, and was supported by Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy. 

The Commission has been appointed, 
with power to act. It is fitted for its task 
and should not be interfered with during 
the period of its service, but be left free to 
make such investigations and suggestions 
as seem best to the members of the Com- 
mission, and all criticism withheld, until 
they make their final report, for action by 
the organization that appointed them. 

For a full century the American Uni- 
tarian Association stood without a peer, 
as a center of constructive and cultural 
influence. Nothing seemed impossible to 
us. We lighted our lamp with wisdom, and 
tended it with reverence and devotion, and 
its pure white light was a guide unto men. 
What has happened? We seem to have 
passed under an eclipse. What is an 
eclipse? An obstruction that comes be- 
tween us and the light, that darkens the 
way, is it not? I do not go to church to 
save my soul, but to nourish it. I cannot do 
this on book reviews or social-action pro- 
grams, which belong to clubs and forums. 
I go to church for spiritual uplift; for an 
hour apart; relief from the cares and anxi- 
ties of physical existence. 

The Sunday service must reflect scholar- 
ship, consecration, idealism, communion, 
a draught of living water. Having this I 
can go forth refreshed. I can help others, 


_ having learned the value of help and how 


much more blessed it is to give than to re- 
ceive. ‘It is the spirit that giveth life.” 
Nothing less than the ability to answer 
these high requirements qualifies a man 
to serve in a Unitarian pulpit. Attendance 
at church does not always signify an accept- 
ance of the faith or an understanding of it. 
One must be a theist to be a Unitarian. 
He must believe in the Universal Father- 
hood of God, and its companion belief, 
the Universal Brotherhood of Man. One 
implies the other. 
Catherine Hosmer Day. 
Peterboro, N. H. 
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Melrose Society Dedicates New Building 


Rev. Arthur Olsen Installed as Minister 


The dedication of the Melrose, Mass., 
Unitarian Congregational Society’s new 
building, and the installation of its new 
minister, Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, took 
place Sunday evening, February Les aces 
special service. 

Rev. Henry T. Secrist, the former minis- 
ter of the church, conducted the service, 
giving the invocation and reading from the 


McCollester, dean emeritus of the Tufts 
School of Religion. Rev. Olin B. Tracy, 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church of Melrose, welcomed the new 
minister to the community. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by Mr. Olsen. ° 
The new building, which stands on the 
site of the former church, is a colonial 
church in brick and wood. It has a tall 


scriptures. Prayer was offered by Dr. 
Iranklin C. Southworth, president emeri- 
tus of the Meadville Theological School, 
and Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., preached. 

William Roger Greeley, the architect, 
delivered the keys to the new building to 
Dr. Kenneth L. Maclachlan, representa- 
tive of the building committee, who, in 
turn, gave them to Alfred H. Downing, 
the moderator of the society. Greetings 
from the Unitarian Fellowship were brought 
by Dr. Waiter R. Hunt, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Mr. Downing installed the new minister, 


and charges were given, to the minister by 


Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass., and to the people by Dr. Lee S. 
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white spire surmounted by an old weather- 
vane, the gift of Union Twitcheli. For 
many years this vane was on a Unitarian 
church erected at Bethel, Me., by Mr. 
Twitchell’s grandfather. The interior of 
the building is of the English colonial 
type, and a kitchen and supper room oc- 
cupy the basement. The lobby of the edi- 
fice is of brick, with a slate flagstone floor. 

The new building was made possible 
by the generous contribution of the late 
Frederick P. Bowden, who equaled the 
contributions made to the building fund 
by other members of the society. The or- 
gan is the gift of Mrs. George Proctor, the 
late Mr. Bowden’s sister, and his sons and 
daughter. It is a memorial to him and to 
Mr. and Mrs. James G. Bowden. 


PERSONALS 

In his ninety-ninth year Charles M 
Field died in Melrose, Mass., February $ 
He attended church services regularl: 
until the last few months and he retaine 
all his faculties to a remarkable degree 
Mr. Field was the inventor of the firs 
diamond cutting machine. 


On the occasion of the twenty-fiftl 
anniversary of the founding of the Famil; 
Welfare Society of Holyoke, Mass. 
which was observed at a banquet helc 
February 11, Rev. Arthur H. Coar o 
North Pembroke, Mass., the founder o: 
the Society, was one of the guests of honor 
Mr. Coar, who was minister of the Uni 
tarian church in Holyoke from 1907 t« 
1919, organized the Welfare Society during 
his pastorate there. 


Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church of Chicago, IIl., has been 
appointed by Governor Henry Horner as a 
member of the investigations committee for 
penal institutions of the state. 


Rev. William H. Gysan, director of 
Unitarian Student Work, will broadcast a 
talk over WBZ on February 28 at 4.45 
p.m. He will speak under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, and his subject will be “Our 
Children and the Movies.” 


ee 
A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
1935 
Previously acknowledged ...............-. $3,021.13 
1936 
Jan. 2 LeRoy M. Morris, Modesto, Calif. 5.00 
3 Society in Sturbridge, Mass. .... 4.60 
9 Society in Madison, Wis......... 8.65 
9 Mrs. F. H. Day, Rochester, Eng- 
land: fdi.s50% de tes eae 20.00 
13 Fred Warder, Geneva, N. Y. ..-. 5.00 
13 Soriety in E] Paso, Texas ....... 8.75 
13 Society in Watertown, Mass., ad- 
ditional «.. A)iaendan ee ae 55.00 
13 Chelsea, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance ..0f 6.0 cas vee ee aes 5.00 
12% Norwell, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Bilan’ i. i... Ula dite «eee 2.00 
14 Miss Mary A. Ball, Ashuelot, 
IN Aya pie scechetistd Mitte cs > eet 5.00 
15 Hartford, Conn., Branch Women’s 
Alliante,, 3) 49s. dacete, - a6 sear 10.00 
15 Society in Stowe, Vt. .......... 3.50 
16 W. A. Hilliard, Fulton, Miss. ... 5.00 
17 Miss Margaret K. Mazyck, 
Charleston, 8.°Cind 62 3a So 25.00 


20 Society in Yarmouthport, Mass. . 5.00 


20 Dr. John Favili, Chicago, Ill. .. . 5.00 
21 Society in Peabody, Mass. ...... 60.00 
22 Joseph Priestiey Associate Al- 
Hanee Ss, 9.5. SS ae ae 10.00 
22 Society in Ayer, Mass. ......... 10.00 
25 Mrs. Charles E. Haigler, Wash- 
ington,.G.. B.Ohios. ead aan 10.00 
27 Eastport, Me., Branch Women’s : 
Alliance, . .. 4 eevee aee tke 5.00 
27 Miss Ada Carltcn, Houston, Texas 5.00 
28 First Congregational Society of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. ........ 127.00 
28 Mr. and Mrs. Odell Wilson, Au- 
burn, Calif. .447 So ie ae 50.00 
29 Preble Chapel, Portland, Me..... 10.00, 
30 Associate Members ............ 6.00 
31 Society in Montclair, N. J. ..... 200.99 
$3,687.62. 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 
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Yebruary 27, 1936 


; Declaring that the fact that the victims 
f the recent Tampa, Fla., flogging out- 
sage were associated with the activities of 
the Unitarian Church of that city brings 
he need for organized social action home to 
ll Unitarians, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, sec- 
retary of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has made public a letter addressed by 
him February 17 to the ministers of the 
Unitarian Fellowship. 

Dr. Dexter’s letter, with which is en- 
closed a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Tampa—Tar 
and Terror,” says that the Tampa incident 
“in its brutality, cruelty, and absolute 
suppression of civi] rights goes far beyond 
anything indicated”’ in a recent “Statement 
on Civi! and Religious Liberties’’ published 
by the Department. “I wish,” Dr. 
Dexter says, ‘‘that it might be possible for 
me to go to Tampa so that I could give a 
first-hand report and make a careful 
check-up on the facts, as well as to lend 
our moral support to the victims. How- 
ever, the best I have been able to do is to 
secure clippings from the Tampa news- 
papers, which bear out the statements 
made in the pamphlet. A note which I 
have received from the Universalist 
minister in Tarpon Springs, Fla., who is 
temporarily serving the Tampa church, de- 
scribes the deed as ‘a murderous flogging.’ 
My confidence in the facts as outlined is 
strengthened by the fact that the Social 
Action Gommittee of the Congregational 
Church is one of the groups cooperating 
in the publication of the pamphlet, and 
its director, Rev. Hubert Herring, has re- 
cently been in Tampa.” 

The sixteen-page pamphlet is issued by 
the Committee for the Defense of Civil 
Rights in Tampa. Norman Thomas is 
chairman of the committee and partici- 
pants include, in addition to the Congre- 
gational Social Action Committee, the 
League for Industrial Democracy and the 
American Civil Liberties Union, as well as 
a number of other social and labor or- 
ganizations. The front cover carries a 
photograph of a billboard erected since 
the flogging in the yard of the Southern 
Lumber and Supply Company, whose 
owners apparently have no fear of the con- 
sequences of avowed liberalism. The bill- 
board’s legend reads: 


“TAR TODAY-—-WHITEWASH TO- 
MORROW: 
TAMPA: THE YEAR ROUND CITY.” 


The pamphlet describes the events lead- 
ing up to and following the kidnapping of 
Joseph A. Shoemaker, Eugene F. Poulnot, 
Dr. Sam D. Rogers, Walter Roush, and 
Charles E. Jensen, the terrific flogging of 
he first three named, and the death of 
joemaker as a result of the horrible 
utilation he sustained. 
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If the Klan Rides, Can Death Be Far Behind? 


sociates of Tampa, Fla., Unitarian Church Victims of Brutal Assault — 
One Killed, Two Severely Beaten 


A leaflet distributed by the Tampa Ku 
Klux Klan several weeks after the kidnap- 
ping and murder is reproduced on page 
seven of the booklet. The Klan’s pro- 
nouncement reads in part: ‘The Ku Klux 
Klan Rides Again. Your Country Is 
Calling You. The Klan Rides to Save 
America! Stop! Look! Listen! Think! 
Pray! This organization is determined to 
fight to the last ditch and the last man 
against any and all attacks on our govern- 
ment and its American institutions. If 
you are a Red Blooded, Native Born, 
American Citizen, and believe with us, fill 
out the coupon below.”’ (The coupon sig- 
nifies a willingness to “‘save our country 
and ride with you.’’) 

Copies of the pamphlet giving the history 
of the entire case may be secured either 
from the Congregational Social Action 
Committee or from the Committee for the 
Defense of Civil Rights in Tampa, 112 
East 19th Street, New York, N. Y., of 
which Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin is secretary. 
There is a small charge for the publication. 

co * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


Under the able direction of Roland W. 
Burbank, daily instruction has _ been 
given in skiing. Many of the boys have 
become proficient on the local Ragged 
Mountain Slalom hill and are now ready to 
try some of the more extensive trails 
which are so numerous in the vicinity. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gulick, the new Proctor 
leaders, and even their three-year-old 
daughter, have also taken to skis and can 
be found almost daily on the slopes of 
Ragged Mountain. 

The masters are being encouraged to 
visit other boarding schools in the vicinity, 
and the Academy is encouraging return 
visits from outside masters. In this way 
Proctor hopes to broaden its view and 
bring to life the best that each of these 
other schools has to offer, 

The boys are planning to form a group 
of players who will present plays before 
various camps and summer resorts during 
the vacation period. Although the group 
is now only in the formative stages, a few 
camps have already invited the boys to 
present the plays before their campers. 

x # 


ARLINGTON STREET SERVICES 


Lenten Sunday evening services will be 
held each week at the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., at 8 p.m. At the 
first service, March 1, Mr. Greeley will 
speak on “‘A Religion of Great Demands.” 

There will also be a study class during 
the Lenten season, meeting Sunday after- 
noons at 4.30 p. m., intended for people 
who wish to join the church and any 
others interested. 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Canon Cornelius P. Trowbridge of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, Mass., will 
preach at the King’s Chapel noon services 
Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, March 8 to 6. 
Monday noon Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital. The services are 
broadcast by Station WCOP. 


* o* 


CHURCH NOTES 


Chicago, II].—Sixty-two new members 
have been received into the People’s Church 
of Chicago since November. At the recent 
twenty-fourth annual dinner nearly 1,000 
persons were in attendance. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The following of- 
ficers were elected at the recent annual 
meeting of the First Unitarian Church: 
president, B. O. Austin; vice-president, 
T. C. Clifford; secretary, Miss Edith Mal- 
colm; treasurer, J. C. McCormick, Jr.; 
trustees, Mrs. Ward Bonsall, H. Taunton 
Coles, F. P. Meyer, Mrs. Charles J. 
Mundo, M. F. Packard, H. Malcolm 
Priest, and B. C. Royce. 


yracuse, N. Y.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the May Memoria! Church, it 
was voted to join the Free Church Fellow- 
ship. The following officers were elected: 
president, Arthur W. Towne; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. M.S. Dooley; treasurer, Stewart. 
F. Hancock; secretary, Mrs. A. A. Mac- 
Knight; and trustees, Mrs. Charles H. 
Barnes, Garrett H. Brown, Mrs. William H. 
Eager, Edward B. Elliott, Perley U. 
Green, James H. Hanchett, Robert J. 
Milholland, Kenneth G. Richardes, Mrs. 
Frank W. Stephens, and Miss Judith C. 
Timmerman. 


Toledo, Ohio.—So many demands 
have been made for printed copies of the 
sermons preached by Rev. Walton E. 
Cole at the Sunday morning services of 
the First Unitarian Church, that a pub- 
lications committee has been formed to 
arrange for the preservation of Mr. Cole’s 
talks in printed form. At the service 
February 2, Mr. Cole’s sermon, ‘The 
Reward of Knowing Shakespeare,” was 
recorded electrically, and later mimeo- 
graphed copies of the sermon were made 
from the recording. It is planned to 
publish at least twelve sermons a year in 
this form. A complete set of twelve will 
be supplied to subscribers for $1. 


Wollaston, Mass.—In the every-mem- 
ber canvass for the budget of the Unitarian 
Church, concluded during the latter part 
of January, the number of contributors 
was increased from 99 to 181. On Sunday, 
February 9, Rev. Robert W. Jones was 
called to an unexpected meeting of the 
finance committee, which turned out to be 
instead a festive group gathered to extend 
cordial birthday greetings. Mr. Jones was 
presented with a large birthday cake, Mrs. 
Jones with a bouquet, and a gift of canned 
goods from members f the church. 
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CHARLES JASON STAPLES 


In the death of Charles Staples our Uni- 
tarian ministry has lost one of its most 
loyal and faithful members. Entering it 
in 1882, he was in active service, without 
interruption, for fifty-two years. He was 
not at any time without a parish, having 
had charge of churches in Reading, St. 
Cloud, Minn., Manchester, Burlington, 
and Northborough. His ancestry and 
traditions were of New England, and with 
one exception every church he served was 
in this region. From both his parents, 
Rev. Carleton A. Staples and Priscilla 
Shippen, he inherited interests and loyal- 
ties which attached him with unbreak- 
able bonds not only to the historic and 
spiritual past of New England, but to the 
liberal religious spirit so splendidly illus- 
trated in its great leaders, whether of 
church or state. What wonder then that 
he himself was consistently an example of 
those qualities which New England loves 
to associate with its name! 

There was a certain rugged individuality 
in Charles Staples which was not incon- 
sistent, however, with a social conscience 
and a world-wide fellowship. A locality 
meant little apart from the larger loyalties. 

elf government was essentially govern- 

ent by the Eternal principles and ideals 

hich lifted self into a higher self. He was 

devoted minister and preacher. He re- 
joiced in the privilege of proclaiming the 

beral faith and the gospel of Christian 
eadership. In his make-up there was no 
sentimentality, but abundant sentiment. 
As a pastor and friend he had deep af- 
fections. His home was a sanctuary of his 
own building, yet wrought by the heavenly 
pattern. He was spiritually-minded, fond 
of poetry and music, would sing the good 
old hymns with a strong and hearty voice, 
and apply his ethical ideals with uncom- 
promising directness and faith to problems 
whether of individual character or social 
progress. As a preacher, he could criticize 
even with severity, but it was always with 
justice. As a pastor and friend, he would 
lead, not drive, with a kindly, courteous, 
and self-forgetful spirit. With a strong 
sense of humor, his home was “‘with love 
and laughter filled,’ and his friendships 
were a continuing source of inward satis- 
faction. 

At a memorial service held in the Uni- 
tarian Church in Westboro, where Mr. 
Staples had been living since his retire- 
ment, the following tribute was paid him 
by Rey. Frederick L. Weis of Lancaster: 

“Mr. Staples was graduated from Brown 
University in the Class of 1878, and later 
studied for the ministry at the Harvard 
Divinity School, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1881. His longest pastorate was 
at the First Church in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, to which he ministered for seven- 
teen years, from 1904 to 1921. Following 
that pastorate, he served most accept- 
ably in our neighboring parish of North- 
borough, from 1921 to 1935, continuing 


with honor the traditions of Peter Whit- 
ney, Dr. Joseph Allen, Dr. Frederick Lu- 
cian Hosmer, and other precedessors in 
that ancient parish. It was during these 
last years that most of us here (in Massa- 
chusetts) learned to know and love him— 
learned to know the strength and purity of 
his faith, and something of the character 
and consecration of his spirit, grown mel- 
low in the course of his long ministry of 
half a century, but always young and 
vigorous for the cause of Christendom 
which he served. 

“Mr. Staples was a man of high ideals, 
and no one came in contact with him who 
did not feel the force of his clean, fine per- 
sonality. He was a thoroughly unselfish 
man. 
thing he said about his own affairs (for of 
them he was silent)—but we read his 
character, his benevolence, his friendliness, 
in his eyes, by his smile, by merely walking 
by his side. His whole life radiated these 
qualities. Like the earliest pioneers of 
New England from whom he was de- 
scended, he too was a man of deep religious 


We knew him well—not by any- 
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feeling and insight. He loved most of al 
the free churches of our traditions. H 
was devout, loyal, faithful, possessing thi 
wisdom of a naturally sagacious and cul 
tured man and the purity of heart of ; 
child. 

“His well-stored mind was full of th 
stories of early New England. He love 
New England, loved its history, loved th 
sturdy manhood it had bred, loved, fo 
example, the modest church at Chestnu 
Hill in Blackstone, Mass., which his an 
cestors had built, and where they wor 
shipped. Following the lead of his father 
he continued to make certain that durin; 
one month of each year, services should b 
held in that ancient meetinghouse, and h 
succeeded in interesting his brethren i 
the Worcester Association of Minister 
to make these meetings a success. 

“In our meetings of this Association w 
shall miss his kindly presence, his timel; 
humor and his keen insight—a sincer 
friend, a good neighbor, a cheerful, help 
ful, generous soul.” 

CaROE: 


* IN IQ35 


the seventy-third year of 
business for this company 


ASSETS gained seven per cent over the previous 
year, making a total of $731,500,916.33. 


Liasitities totaled $666,513,100.30, includ- 
ing legal reserve on policies in force December 
31, 1935 of $608,621,566 and reserve for 1936 
dividends of $15,974,706.37. 


Income of $180,365,913.61 was the highest in 


the company’s history. 


InsuURANCE in force at the end of the year 


totaled $3,593,148,522. 


PayMENTS to policyholders and beneficiaries 


were $87,736,087.35. 


SURPLUS RESOURCES increased to a total of 
$64,987,816.03. This includes general safety 
fund of $46,987,816.03 and contingency reserve 
held for asset fluctuation of $18,000,000. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy Com- 
munion. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; March 3-6, Canon Cornelius 
P. Trowbridge, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. Ser- 
vices broadcast by Station WCOP. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Subject: “The Church and the Religious 
Spirit.” Sunday evening service at 8 p.m. Subject: 
“A Religion of Great Demands.” Mr. Greeley will 
preach. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D.ED., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Helen Macdonald Baker is the wife of 
a Unitarian minister. 


George G. Barnard is a sculptor of inter- 
national repute. 


J. Raymond Cope is minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Roslindale, Mass. 


Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Walter Prichard Eaton is professor of 
playwriting in Yale University, and is a 
member of the Commission of Appraisal. 

Charlies Hartshorne is a member of the 
Department of Philosophy of the 
University of Chicago. 


Theodore Gerald Soares is minister of 
the Neighborhood Church, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of the 
Universalist Church, Middletown, N. Y. 


* * 


CAROLINE E. FURNESS 


The cause of liberal religion, not alone 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., but in the whole 
country, has suffered a serious loss by the 
death, February 9, of Dr. Caroline E. 
Furness, professor of astronomy in Vassar 
College. Dr. Furness had not only at- 
tained a high position and received many 
honors in her profession, but she had es- 
pecially won the esteem and affection of all 
her fellow Unitarians who knew her, at 
home and abroad, by her life-long service 
to the Unitarian cause. 

She was one of the most active and in- 
fluential persons in organizing the Pough- 
keepsie Unitarian Church, and during all 
its history had been its faithful and ef- 
ficient secretary, and with the exception of 
two or three years when away from the 
college on leave of absence. She had been 
the devoted and honored president of the 
Women’s Alliance. 

_ The social gatherings of the church were 
‘often held in her room in the college, 


bringing church members and students 
together, and once a year she invited all 
the Unitarian students to a tea to meet 
the minister, and listen to a brief address 
from him. Also largely through her in- 
fluence, prominent representatives of Uni- 
tarianism, from a distance, were often 
brought to Poughkeepsie to preach in the 
church or in the college chapel or to address 
the Alliance or the Unitarian Men’s Club. 

Nor was her interest in her religious 
faith confined to her college or her home 
church. She was connected with various 
outside Unitarian activities, often attend- 
ing important meetings in New York, 
Boston, Star Island and elsewhere. 

J.T. Sunderland. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about its policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charles R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


When are we going to have a new 
course of study in religious educa- 
tion? 


I hope, soon. It is a tremendous task 
to plan and publish a complete new 
course of study in these days of rapidly 
changing ideas and ideals. 

We are, however, well on our way. 
Much preliminary work has been done 
over a period of s:me years. A number 
of competent individuals have given a 
great deal of time and study to the 
problem. An admirably constituted 


and very faithful committee on curric- 
ulum is now at work. The first results 
of its labors will soon be evident. 
Meanwhile the Department of Religious 
Education is ready and eager to advise 
regarding the best available material 
for any age or group. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel Noon services, Sta- 
tion WCOP, 1120 kilocycles. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1800 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.30 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocyctles. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxweli Savage, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
hey render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 
LEONARD H. TORREY, Managing Trustee 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 


Sunday, 


100 Rooms with Running Water - - - $1.00 up 
100 Rooms with Bath « - - - - + - 1.50up 
Weekly Rates 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 
Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


(31 EAST 23RD STREET ...NEW YORK. NY. 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


oS 


MONTHS FOR 


$1.00 


Introducing hee 


The Register 


¥%, 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


t a3 LEASE enter my subscription at your 
7 Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 
To New Friends dollar. I enclose check or currency. 


Name? c wasisce ot eae 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00! 
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Pleasantries 
The hearing was to find whether the 
deceased was sane enough & stand trial.— 
Vancouver paper. 
* 


‘Mutiny on the Bounty” 
money.—Albany Knickerbocker Press. 
oa * 


“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.”’ And there’s no tax on a 
good name, either.—Salina ( Kan.) Journal. 

* * 

Mussolini is said to desire greatly 
peace on earth. Indications are that he 
has the exact piece in mind, too.— Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch. 

ok * 

“Wild Drivers Facing Cys ”— Head- 
line. 

That’s old stuff to sidewalk pedestrians. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot ® 

* * 

“‘T took the recipe for this cake out of the 
cook book,” exclaimed the young bride. 

“You did perfectly right,” said the 
husband. ‘It should never have been in 
there.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

A petition to the commissioners of Clay 
County, Kentucky, asks for a ladder to 
the moon. If intelligently pushed, this 
could gradually supersede the Townsend 
plan.—Ailanta Constitution. 

* * 

“Oh, no!’’ soliloquized Johnny bitterly; 
“there ain’t any favorites in this family. 
Oh, no. If I bite my finger nails I get a rap 
over the knuckles, but if the baby eats 


‘his whole foot they think it’s cute.”— 


Exchange. 

The reporter was sent to write up a 
charity ball. Next day the editor called 
him to his desk. 

“Look here, what do you mean by this? 
‘Among the most beautiful girls was Hora- 
tio Lucien Dingley.’ Why, you crazy 
idiot! Old Dingley isn’t a girl—and be- 
sides he’s one of our principal stockhold- 
ers.”’ 

“T can’t help that,” returned the realis- 
tic reporter. ‘‘That’s where he was.”— 
Masonic Crafisman. 

a * 

A visitor in a remote Maine village was 
impressed with the beauty of the village 
green and with two absolutely similar 
churches which adorned it, within a few 
feet of each other, both having been ap- 
parently designed by the same architect 
and built to the same scale, the only dif- 
ference being the situation of the spires, 
which were on opposite corners. 

‘“‘What’s the difference in these two de- 
nominations, anyway?” asked he of a na- 
tive son who was showing him the sights. 

“Darned if I know,” was the response, 
‘but I belong to one of them and the folks 
who go to the other are all mean skunks.” 
—Boston Globe. 
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DIRECTORY 


ai Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


— 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 


330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 


children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 


today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 


' tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


Note the Change of Date 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 


Sunday, April 5, 8 p. m. 


Arlington Street Church 
Boston 


The Cincinnati Conference 
Recommended that the 
Present Service Pension Fund be Increased 
and urged each church to include 
in its budget 
a Contribution to the Pension Society 


Is your church doing its part? 


ALBERT A. pie aes Treas. 
180 Longwood Avenue oe ston, Mass. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 
Dr. Frank W. Scott says: 


(President of the Unitarian Laymen’s League) 


“Unitarian laymen can help themselves to worthy 
partnership with our ministers by maintaining an 
gacquaintance with the progress of the Fellowship 
through regular reading of The Christian Register. 

‘‘As we depend upon The Register to provide a uni- 
fying and strengthening bond, The Register is dependent 


upon us for financial support. 
needs a large increase in its circulation. 


At the present time it 
Now is the 


time to become a subscriber.’’ 


